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WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN. 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin'  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin'  turkey-cock, 
And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys  and  the  cluckin'  of  the  hens, 
And  the  rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence: 
O,  its  then's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his  best, 
With  the  risin'  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful  rest, 
As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and  goes  out  to  feed  the  stock. 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin'  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

They's  something  kindo'  harty-like  about  the  atmusfere 

When  the  heat  of  summer's  over  and  the  coolin'  fall  is  here — 


Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on  the  tree,  | 

And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin' -birds  and  the  buzzin'  of  the  bees;  f 

But  the  air's  so  appetizin';  and  the  landscape  through  the  haze  | 

Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days  J 

Is  a  pictur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock —  I 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin'  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock.  I 

1 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn,  1 

And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as  the  morn;  1 

The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo'  lonesome-like  but  still  1 
A  preachin'  sermuns  to  us  of  th'  bars  they  growed  to  fill; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed;  j 

The  bosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  overhead! —  J 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clinkin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a  clock,  | 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin'  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock.  | 

Then  your  apples  all  is  gether'd  and  the  ones  a  feller  keeps  1 

Is  poured  around  the  celler-floor  in  red  and  yeller  heaps;  1 

And  your  cider-makin'  's  over,  and  your  wimmern-folks  is  through  i 

With  their  mine  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  sauce  and  saussage,  1 

too!  i 

I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a  thing  could  be  1 

As  the  angels  wantin'  boardin',  and  they'd  call  around  on  me —  i 

I'd  want  to  'commodate  'em — all  the  whole-indurin'  flock —  1 

I     When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin'  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock.  ' 

1  ! 
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THANKSGIVING 

By  Marjofie  Shuler 
r  GIVE  THANKS  IS  TO  BE  RICH.    For  the  very  state  of  being 

I     grateful  is  acknowledgment  tKat  something  has  been  received.  The 
something  may  appear  trifling,  a  salary  sadly  reduced,  wool  stock- 
ings instead  of  silk,  pot  roast  and  noodles  when  your  taste  is  for  turkey 
and  caviar. 

But  just  to  say  "thank  you"  implies  having  a  possession,  and  posses- 
sessions  when  handled  with  serenity  and  confidnce  and  courage  have  a 
way  of  multiplying.  On  the  other  hand  ingratitude  is  poverty.  It  is  the 
denial  of  possession.    It  is  the  robber  which  takes  away  even  what  there  is. 

A  widow,  so  poor  that  her  two  sons  were  about  to  be  taken  as  bond- 
men to  satisfy  her  creditors,  told  a  prophet  that  she  had  a  pot  of  oil,  and 
once  she  began  to  pour  the  oil  into  vessels  which  she  had  had  faith  enough 
to  borrow  from  her  neighbors  the  oil  filled  all  the  vessels.  What  could 
the  prophet  have  done  if  the  widow  had  had  such  contempt  for  her 
poor  little  bit  of  oil  that  she  had  said,  "I  have  nothing." 

Gratitude  is  like  the  light  which  comes  into  the  dark  room  revealing 
an  easy  chair  and  a  table  already  set,  if  only  with  bread  milk. 

And  the  lips  and  hands  which  are  open  to  give  thanks  are  in  posi- 
tion to  receive,  but  the  tight  mouth,  the  clenched  fist  can  not  accept. 

On  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Pilgrims  had  no  automobiles,  no 
vacuum  cleaners,  no  money  in  the  bank.  Th  women  mostly  did  their 
own  work.  The  men  had  performed  terrific  tasks  of  planting  and  harvest- 
ing. Both  men  and  women  were  facing  winter  in  a  wilderenss  from  which 
there  could  be  no  escape.  The  only  guests  who  might  drop  in  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  days  were  hostile  Indians  who  came  to  pillage  and  to 
murder. 

Yet  the  Pilgrims  established  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  freedom 
through  which  they  and  their  descendants  should  make  of  themselves 
and  their  country  what  they  would. 

There  have  been  many  Thanksgiving  days  since  the  first  one;  some 
of  them  beside  covered  wagons  on  long  trails  over  prairies  and  moun- 
tains, some  in  the  midst  of  wars,  some  in  times  of  panic. 

But  for  each  generation  there  is  a  new  frontier.  For  each  generation 
there  is  a  trail  to  he  broken.  Not  always  is  the  way  to  be  found  by 
physical  effort  or  fighting;  sometimes-  it  is  sturdy,  strong  courageous,  in- 
telligent  thinking. 

A  people  who  have  learned  to  give  thanks  in  their  hours  of  necessity 
and  their  days  of  deprivation  will  live  to  years  of  bounty. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CORN 


THERE  was  once,  in  the  land  of 
the  Indians,  a  brave  young 
warrior  named  Hiawatha.  In 
all  the  tribe  there  was  no  one  able  to 
run  as  fast  as  he,  or  shoot  as  far. 
No  one  else  could  build  so  strong  a 
canoe.  No  one  understood  as  well  as 
he  the  songs  which  the  wind  sang 
and  the  calls  of  the  birds.  The 
beasts  of  the  forests  were  all  his  little 
brothers,  and  he  could  tell  how  the 
beavers  built  their  lodges,  and  where 
the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns,  how  the 
reindeer  ran  so  swiftly,  and  why  the 
rabbit  was  so  timid.  Yet  Hiawatha 
was  not  selfish  and  proud  because 
of  all  his  knowledge;  and  he  wished, 
always,  that  good  should  come,  not 
to  himself,  but  to  all  the  tribe. 

So  Hiawatha,  when  it  was  the  pleas- 
ant springtime,  left  his  people  and 
went  away  to  the  forest,  that  he  might 
be  alone  and  ask  of  the  Great  Spirit 
a  good  gift  for  his  people.  He  built 
a  wigwam  by  the  shining  sea,  and  he 
ate  no  food  for  seven  days,  but  fast- 
ed and  prayed. 

He  wandered  through  the  leafy 
woods  and  watched  all  the  shy  crea- 
tures which  live  there — the  deer  that 
jumped  from  the  thicket,  the  rabbit 
in  his  burrow,  the  squirrel  rattling  his 
hoard  of  acorns,  the  pigeon  building 
her  nest  among  the  pine  trees,  and 
the  wild  geese  flocking  northward. 
But  still  Hiawatha  found  no  gift  great 
enough  for  his  people. 

He  went  down  through  the  mead- 
ow and  saw  the  wild  rice,  the  blue- 
berry, the  strawberry,  and  the  goose- 
berry growing,  and  the  grape  vine 
which  trailed  over  the  elder  bushes 
and  filled  all  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

He  watched  the  river  where  the 
sturgeon  leaped,  scattering  the  drops 


of  water  like  beads  of  wampum;  the 
yellow  perch  swam  about  like  a  sun- 
beam in  the  water,  and  the  herring 
and  craw  fish  leaped  past.  But  the 
Indians  had  found  all  these  treasures 
of  the  forest.  In  the  winter  the  water 
would  be  covered  with  ice,  and  the 
meadows  would  yield  no  berries.  The 
rabbit  would  sleep  in  his  burrow.  It 
was  a  new  gift  which  Hiawatha  wished 
to  find. 

So  Hiawatha  lay  in  his  wigwam, 
upon  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches, 
quite  exhausted  because  he  had  eaten 
no  food;  yet  still  he  prayed  the  Great 
Spirit  to  send  a  good  gift  to  the 
Indians. 

One  evening  as  he  watched  the 
shining  water  and  the  setting  sun, 
he  saw  a  stranger  coming  through  the 
woods.  He  was  dressed  in  garments 
of  green  and  yellow,  and  his  hair  was 
soft  and  golden.  There  were  nodding 
green  plumes  upon  his  head,  which 
bent  down  over  his  forehead,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  walking  straight  from 
the  sunset  through  the  purple  twilight 
to  Hiawatha's  wigwam.  He  came 
nearer,  until  he  stood  in  the  open 
doorway  and  looked  with  pity  upon 
Hiawatha — so  worn  with  fasting.  In 
a  voice  as  soft  as  the  sighing  of  the 
south  wind  in  the  tree  tops,  the  stran- 
ger said: 

"Your  prayers  are  heard  in  hea- 
ven, O,  my  Hiawatha.  You  have  not 
asked  for  greater  skill  in  hunting,  or 
greater  craft  in  fishing,  nor  for  tri- 
umph in  the  battle,  but  for  a  good 
gift  for  the  tribe.  I  am  your  friend, 
Mondamin.  Rise  and  wrestle  with  me, 
Hiawatha!" 

So  Hiawatha,  very  faint  with  fast- 
ing, came  from  his  wigwam  and  wres- 
tled with  Mondamin  until  the  dark- 
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ness  settled  down  upon  the  forest  and 
he  heard  the  heron  crying  her  night 
song  from  her  nest  in  the  spruce  tree. 
And  as  Hiawatha  struggled,  he  grew 
stronger  each  minute. 

"It  is  enough,"  cried  Mondamin, 
"but  tomorrow,  at  the  sunset,  I  will 
come  again  to  try  you."  And  he 
slipped  away  as  softly  as  the  rain  sinks 
into  the  earth  or  the  midsts  rise  from 
the  water. 

On  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
Mondamin  came,  and  Hiawatha  wres- 
tled bravely  with  him.  And  again, 
upon  the  sixth  day,  Mondamin  came, 
standing  tall  and  beautiful  in  his  green 
and  yellow  garments,  with  the  nod- 
ding green  plumes  upon  his  head,  and 
he  said: 

"You  have  wrestled  bravely, 
Hiawatha!  Tomorrow  you  shall  con- 
quer me,  and  your  fasting  and  strug- 
gle will  be  done.  Make  a  bed  for  me 
in  the  earth,  where  I  may  lie  and  feel 
the  sun  and  the  rains  upon  my  head. 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yel- 
low, and  these  nodding  plumes  from 
me.  Let  no  one  distrub  my  slumber; 
no  weed,  or  worm,  or  raven  come 
near  me.  Only  come  yourself, 
Hiawatha,  and  watch  me  until  I  wake 
and  leap  into  the  sunshine. 

So  the  seventh  day  Mondamin  came 
and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  wigwam 
and  beckoned;  and  Hiawatha  wrestled 
more  nobly  than  before  until  he  stood 
alone  on  the  green  sward  and  Mon- 
damin, with  torn  garments  and  tat- 
tered plumage,  lay  at  his  feet. 

Then  Hiawatha  dug  a  bed  in  the 
earth  and  stripped  the  green  and  yel- 
low garments  from  Mondamin,  and 
laid  him  down  to  sleep,  with  the  earth 
very  soft  and  light  above  him.  And 
Hiawatha  went  home  once  more,  but 
he  did  not  forget  the  place  where 
Mondamin  lay  sleeping  in  the  rain 
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and  the  sun,  with  his  gay  plumes  and 
garments  fading  on  the  ground  above 
him.  Every  day  Hiawatha  went  to 
watch,  and  soften  the  earth  about  it, 
and  drive  away  the  weeds,  the  insects 
and  the  King  Raven. 

At  last  a  small  green  feather  shot 
slowly  up  from  the  earth,  and  then 
another  and  another.  Before  the 
summer  was  over,  where  Mondamin 
had  slept,  there  stood  the  corn  in  all 
Its  beauty,  with  its  shining  robes  of 
green  and  its  soft,  yellow  tresses. 

"It  is  my  friend,  Mondamin,"  cried 
Hiawatha;  "he  has  given  me  a  good 
gift  for  my  people!" 

And  when  the  autumn  came,  and 
the  soft,  green  leaves  were  yellow, 
Hiawatha  gathered  the  ripe  ears  full 
of  juicy  kernels,  and  he  stripped  the 
husks  from  off  them — just  as  once 
he  had  stripped  Mondamin — and  he 
called  a  great  feast,  to  make  known 
to  his  people  the  beautiful  gift  of  the 
first  corn. — ^Selected. 
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SEND  YOUR  CHILD  TO  SCHOOL  NOW 

We  are  asking  our  friends  to  assist  us  in 
getting  any  deaf  children  who  are  not  attend- 
ing school  to  enroll  with  us  this  fall.  There 
is  nothing  more  criminal  or  pitiful  to  see  a 
deaf  child  allowed  to  grow  into  adulthood 
without    an  education. 

Should  you  know  of  a  deaf  child  in  your 
comunity  who  is  not  attending  school,  find 
the  parents  and  allow  the  child  to  get  an 
education. 

Numbers  of  parents  waste  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money,  and  build  false  hopes 
by  going  from  one  doctor  to  another  ex- 
pecting seme  one  of  them  to  do  the  im- 
possible: restore  hearing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
"Once  deaf,  always  deaf",  as  cruel  as  it  may 
seem.  Yet  any  reputable  ear  specialist  will 
tell  you  this. 

If  the  child  is  deaf  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  think  about  and  that  is  to  educate  the 
child.  Send  her  to  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
There  are  special  day  school  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  cities  and  there  is  a 
state  residential  school.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  to  which  one.  Send  her  to  one 
early  in  life.  Give  the  child  every  advantage 
possible. — The  Pelican. 
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WHY  TEACHERS  ORGANIZE  . 

An  editorial  in  the  Helena  Independent  for 
April  28,  1933,  discusses  the  failure  of  Chi- 
cago to  pay  its  teachers.  After  discusing 
the  financial  mess  caused  by  rotten  politics  it 
says  as  follows: 

"The  financial  condition  has  hit  the  schools 
and  the  teachers  are  without  pay  because  they 
had  no  one  to  represent  them  and  fight  for 
them  to  see  that  they  got  their  share  of  the 
diminishing    income.    *  "Can  anyone 

blame  them  for  pulling  off  a  more  or  less 
peaceful  riot? 

"The  Independent  has  never  believed  in 
school  teachers  organizing  and  joining  so- 
called  "unions"  or  associations,  but  unless 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  treat  these  public  servants  more  fairly,  the 
day  is  coming  when  they  will  be  closely  or- 
ganized for  their  own  protection,  William 
Green,  president  of  the  great  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  urges  all  school  teachers  to 
join  a  union,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

"Says  Mr.  Green:  "Let  no  teacher  labor 
under  the  illusion  in  these  days  of  mass  con- 
sideration and  mass  action,  of  keen  competi- 
tion and  blind  commercialism,  that  he  or  she 
can  secure  and  maintain  an  economic  and 
social  status  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  pro- 
fession because  of  personal  or  individual  merit. 
Cruel,  stern,  economic  law  and  economic  pres- 
sure do  not  recognize  individual  merit,  social 
standing,   or   special  training.' 

"Education,  today,  is  a  bitterly-debated  sub- 
ject.    Until  the  depression,  the  school  system 
was  to  be  banned  from  polite  society, 
was  almost  a  religion  with  the  American  peo- 
ple; to  cast  doubt  upon  its  efficacy  and  purity 

"But  lately  there  has  been  criticism;  it  is 
argued  that  the  system  has  too  many  frills: 
that  teaching  is  too  phonographic;  that  much 
that  is  taught  is  useless  to  the  child  in  after- 
life. 

"These  criticisms  may  be  true;  doubtless 
some  of  them  are  wqll-founded.  But  vhe 
teachers  themselves  can  hardly  be  blamed; 
they  have  to  do  what  they  are  told  by  school 
directors  and  principals. 

"Nobody  envies  the  average  teacher  his,  or 
her,  job,  although  the  hours  are  relatively 
easy.  And  everyone  sympathizes  with  the 
present  plight  of  teachers,  who,  in  many  cities, 
are  not  being  paid,  or  are  having  to  wait  for 
their  pay. 

"Whether  public  servants,  which  teachers 
are,  should  organize  has  always  been  a  moot 
question.  Organization  on  their  part  prob- 
ably is  a  case  of  necessity  more  than  choice.  " 

The  above  should  be  food  fo  thought  for 
all  educators  and  others  as  well. 

The  teaching  profession  represents  1,000,- 
000  individuals  engaged  in  the  training  of 
3  0,000,000  youths  from  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
homes  in  the  United  States.  From  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  the  profession  represents  the 
fifth  largest  vocatiion  in  our  country.  Its 
members  are  highly  trained  and  fully  as  cap- 
able as  the  individuals  in  any  other  vocation. 


Teachers  are  -not  militant,  but  are  quiet,  peace- 
loving,  law  abiding  citizens  imbued  with  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  service  for  the  future  citi- 
zens of  our  country.  They  are  not,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  a  group  of  cowardly,  spineless 
creatures,  but  they  have  as  much  courage  and 
determination  as  the  missionary  who  goes  into 
the  wilds  of  a  foregm  country  to  minister  to 
the  savages. 

Teachers  do  not  believe  in  unionizing  for 
selfish  purposes  but  they  do  believe  in  frater- 
nizing for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  They  believe 
in  education  as  a  means  of  securing  improve- 
ments. However,  as  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
.sary  to  use  stern  methods  to  control  the  un- 
ruly child  in  the  classroom  so  it  might  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  stern  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  that  small  group  who  are  unruly  and 
unfair  in  their  dealings  with  the  teachers  and 
the  schools.  The  Montana  Education  Associa- 
tion is  entering  upon  its  fifty-first  year  of 
unselfish  service.  It  seems  to  stand  alone  as 
a  non-profit  organization  which  has  served 
Montana  and  its  youth  for  half  a  century. 
We  shall  continue  to  serve  in  the  same  unself- 
ish and  effective  manner  and  shall  apply 
stern  methods  only  when  necessary,  for  the  next 
half  a  century  and  for  generations  after  that. 

— Montana  Education. 


A  WISE  MAN  SAID 

"The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very 
little  beams  that  are  bright  all  the  time.  To 
give  up  something,  when  giving  up  will 
prevent  unhappmess;  to  yield,  when  persist- 
ing will  chafe  and  fret  others;  to  go  a  little 
around  rather  than  come  against  another;  to 
take  an  ill  lood  or  a  cross  word  quietly, 
rather  than  resent  or  return  it — these  are 
the  ways  in  which  clouds  and  storms  are  kept 
off,  and  a  pleasant  and  steady  sunshine 
secured." 

Happiness — the  state  of  mind  we  all  seek 
comes  vv'hen  the  mind  is  free  from  worry. 
That  condition  exists  when  we  follow  the  ordin- 
ary laws  of  life,  which  bring  health  and  plentv, 
and  give  us  all  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

— Selected. 


I  have  read  somewhere  about  a  man  who 
found  a  cocoon  and  put  it  in  his  house  where 
he  could  watch  it  develop.  One  day  he  saw 
a  little  insect  struggling  inside  the  cocoon. 
It  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  envelope.  It 
seemed  in  trouble  and  needed  help.  He 
opened  the  envelope  with  a  knife  and  set  the 
struggling  insect  free,  but  out  came  a  mon- 
strosity that  soon  died.  It  had  an  over-devel- 
oped body  and  under  developed  wings.  He 
learned  that  helping  the  insect  was  what 
killed  It.  He  took  away  from  it  the  very 
thing  it  had  to  have  the  struggle.  For  it 
was  the  struggle  of  breaking  its  own  way  out 
of  that  envelope  that  was  needed  to  reduce 
its  body  and  develop  its  wings. — Selected. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SATURDAY  AT  SCHOOL 

At  6:15  in  the  morning,  the  whistle  blows 
twice,  which  is  the  signal  for  us  to  get  up. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  bell  rings  for  break- 
fast. At  breakfast,  on  Saturday,  we  have  oat- 
meal, pancakes,  prunes  and  milk.  As  soon 
as  we  come  from  breakfast  we  make  our  beds, 
and  take  a  bath.  Then  we  usually  go  down 
stairs  and  watch  the  older  boys  work  in  the 
shop,  or  else,  play  out-of-doors  until  it  is  time 
to  wash  for  dinner. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  our  time  for  play, 
but  we  some  times  listen  to  football  games  that 
are  being  broadcast  from  Butte  or  Great  Falls. 

In  the  evenings,  we  listen  to  the  radio  or 
go  to  our  Literary  Society.  When  it  is  bed 
rime,  we  fold  our  bed  spreads  back,  and  are 
sd'on  in  bed  and  asleep. — Mike  Maloney. 

WEDNESDAY  AT  SCHOOL 

On  Wednesdays  we  are  awakened  at  the 
regular  time,  6:15.  After  making-ready  for 
breakfast,  we  go  down  stairs  and  wait  for  the 
bell  that  calls  us  to  the  dining  room.  When 
I  return  from  breakfast  I  clean  the  bath  room 
and  then  get  ready  for  school. 

School  begins  at  8  o'clock.  I  go  to  Chorus 
first,  then  I  practice  on  the  piano,  after  which 
I  have  geography,  arithmetic,  language  and 
recess.  At  10:30  I  take  a  music  lesson,  and 
then  go  to  reading,  spelling,  ancient  history, 
and  typing.  Mrs.  Kirby  reads  to  us  from 
12:15.  to    12:45.     Dinner  is  served  at  12:55. 

In  the  afternoon  I  have  shop  for  two  hours. 
At  5:30  we  have  supper.  Soon  after  supper 
the  study  hall  bell  rings,  and  we  study  for 
an  hour.  At  eight  o'clock  we  go  to  bed,  but 
the  older  boys  stay  up  until  nine  o'clock. 

— Floyd  McDowell. 

A  VISIT 

One  Sunday,  in  early  October,  I  was  in  the 
play  room.  Billy  Maxwell  called  to  me  and 
said,  "  I  have  a  surprise  for  you."  I  went 
out  into  the  hall,  and  there  were  my  parents. 
We  went  up  stairs  to  the  parlor  and  my  father 
gave  me  a  box  of  candy.  After  eating  dinner 
we  drove  to  Basin.  They  told  us  there  were 
many  men  working  in  the  mines  at  Basin,  and 
while  we  were  there  an  ore  truck  passed  us. 
On  the  way  to  Boulder,  we  stopped  and  had 
a  sandwich.  When  we  got  into  town  I  had 
some  ice  cream,  gum  and  more  candy.  Then 
my  parents  took  me  back  to  school. — Wayne 
Bassett. 

SUNDAYS 

We  are  awakened  on  Sunday  morning  at 
6:30.  We  jump  out  of  bed  and  prepare  for 
breakfast.  When  we  hear  the  bell  ring  nine 
times,  we  get  into  line  and  go  to  the  dining- 
room.  After  breakfast  we  return  to  the  Girls' 
Hall  and  make  our  beds.  After  this  task  is 
finished,  we  change  our  clothes  and  go  to 
Sunday  School.     The  hour  we  spend  in  Sun- 


day School  is  used  in  various  ways.  We  read 
the  Sunday  School  lesson,  and  memorize 
passages  from  the  Bible.  Sometimes  we  hear 
a  story  or  listen  to  sacred  music.  After  Sun- 
day School,  we  play  out  side  until  time  for 
dinner.  During  the  afternoon  we  have  read- 
ing and  then  walk  for  an  hour.  Supper  is 
at  five  o'clock.  Our  Sunday  evenings  are  very 
pleasant.  We  spend  them  listening  to  the 
radio. — Margie  Howard. 

THE    HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

On  the  evening  of  October  31,  we  all  met 
in  the  gymnasium,  which  had  been  decorated 
in  Hallowen  colors.  Black  cats  were  pinned 
on  the  walls  and  black  and  yellow  streamers 
hung  across  the  windows.  Streamers  were  also 
dropped  from  the  center  of  the  gym  to  the 
sides. 

Every  one  was  dressed  in  costumes.  There 
were  witches,  ghosts,  tramps,  Indians,  skeletons, 
fishermen,  clowns,  cowboys  and  cowgirls.  In 
the  blind  department,  Dolores  Painter,  dress- 
ed as  a  clown,  Margie  Howard,  dresed  as  a 
witch,  Wayne  Bassett,  dressed  as  a  cook,  and 
Mell  Ray  Hoag,  dressed  as  a  Dutch  boy, receiv- 
ed prizes  for  having  the  best  costume. After 
the  prizes  were  awarded,  we  played  games. 
Then  refreshments  were  served,  and  we  danc- 
ed until  10:30.  It  was  a  typical  school  party, 
such  as  we  have  on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Washington's  Birthday  and  St. 
Patrick's  Day. — Doris  Fleing. 

PROGRAMS 

We  will  soon  start  praticing  for  the  first 
program  of  the  year,  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
program. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  we  will  meet  in 
the  auditorium.  We  will  have  songs,  recita- 
tions and  maybe  a  playlet,  then  the  governor's 
proclamation  will  be  read. 

Soon  after  we  leave  the  auditorium,  we 
will  have  a  big  Thanksgiving  dinner.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  a  party  and  dance  in 
the  gymnasium. 

On  the  tenth  of  December,  the  blind  and 
deaf  departments  will  unite  to  give  a  program 
in  honor  of  those  men  who  have  done  the 
most  to  help  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

Later  in  the  year  we  observe  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthday, 
Easter  and  Arbor  Day. 

In  May  we  have  the  gymnasium  exhibition, 
and  then  comes  the  time  for  which  we  all  wait 
so  eagerly,  June  and  the  closing  exercises. — 
Dagny  Johnson. 

CHAIR  REPAIRING 

Several  chairs,  in  need  of  repairs,  were 
brought  into  the  industrial  shop  of  the  blind 
department  during  October.  Some  of  these 
chairs  were  from  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs,  a 
nearby  health  resort.  They  were  rockers  with 
reed   bottoms   and   backs.     The   reed   used  in 
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repairing  ttiem  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  a  half  an  inch  wide. 

Most  reed  work  is  expensive.  The  material 
used  is  of  sHght  cost,  but  the  work  takes  a 
long  time.  It  sometimes  requires  from  five 
to  twenty-five  hours  to  weave  a  bottom  in  a 
chair.  Chair  weaving  is  a  specialized  form 
of  labor  and  demands  a  specialist's  price. 
Often  a  charge  of  from  one  to  three  cents  per 
hole  is  made  for  cane  weaving.  This  may 
bring  the  total  cost  of  one  piece  as  high  ,as 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. — Marshall  Brondum. 

OUR  FALL  PICNIC 
Since  we  have  had  ideal  weather  this  fall, 
the  boys  and  girls  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
picnic.  In  times  past,  fall  picnics  have  been 
regular  occurrences,  but  in  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  none.  Since  there  were  nu- 
merous requests  for  a  such  an  outing,  one  was 
hastily  arranged  for'  Friday,  the  sixth  of 
October. 

Following  dinner  the  picnickers  were  taken 
by  truck  to  Cedar  Dam,  which  is  located  about 
three  miles  up  Little  Boulder  Canyon.  A 
group  of  the  older  blind  boys,  locally  famed 
for  walking,  hiked  both  to  and  from  the 
picnic.  Before  supper  various  sports  were  en- 
joyed by  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

As  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  trucks  were 
heard  approaching.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk 
home.  A  short  time  later  we  found  ourselves 
in  study  hall  with  books  and  lessons  before  us, 
and  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  outing  in  the 
background. — David  Mainwaring. 

CONQUESTS  ON  THE  CHECKERBOARD 

Mell  Ray  Hoag,  one  of  the  older  boys,  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  checker  player.  The 
long  evenings  of  last  winter  afforded  ample 
time  for  practice.  Mell  Ray's  first  opponents 
were  some  of  the  poorer  players.  Several  of 
these  games  lasted  as  long  as  three  hours. 
After  a  few  of  these  lengthy  "conquests,"  Mell 
Ray  began  to  gam  confidence  at  the  game. 

News  of  his  skill  finally  reached  Everett 
Cummings,  who  was  the  best  checker  player 
among  the  boys  last  year.  A  lively  battle 
ensued. 

Everett  successfully  defended  his  title  for 
a  time,  but  Mell  Ray  soon  sensed  his  mastery 
of  the  situation.  Before  long  Everett's  well 
earned  plumes  had  drooped.  Mell  Ray's  re- 
lentless   driving    had    carried    him    to  victory. 

Since  Everett  has  graduated,  Mell  Ray  sighs 
for  other  worthy  foemen  to  conquer.  In  order 
to  get  mental  stimulation,  he  now  must  play 
two  games  at  one  time  with  two  different 
opponents. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

OUR  PLAYROOM 

The  smaller  children  could  not  go  to  the 
picnic  so  Mrs.  Merk  gave  them  a  surprise. 
She  made  a  new  playroom  next  to  the  dormi- 
tory. We  were  glad  to  have  a  new  place 
to  play.  There  is  a  nice  doll  house  with 
some  tables,  chairs,  a  bed,  a  dresser  and  some 
dolls  inside.  We  all  like  it  and  have  many 
good   times. — Leiia  Jensen, 


THE  PICNIC 

On  October  the  sixth  we  had  a  picnic. 
Some  of  the  boys  walked.  The  cars  passed 
us  on  the  way.  We  had  a  good  time  climb- 
ing the  mountains.  We  were  very  hungry 
when  the  lunch   was  ready.     It  tasted  good. 

On  the  way  the  boys  played  tag.  We  were 
back   in   time   for  study   hall. — Homer  Wells. 

POLAR   BEAR  HUNTING 

We  are  reading  a  book  called  "Dick  Byrd — 
Air  Explorer."  There  are  many  interesting 
stories  told  about  his  explorations  at  the  North 
Pole.  He  tells  how  Eskimos  hunt  polar  bears. 
They  usually  try  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
and  watch  for  a  chance  to  drive  their  "kill- 
ing iron"  into  the  bear.  Sometimes  they 
rope  the  animal  with  two  lassos  and  with 
several  Eskimos  pulling  on  the  rope,  they 
choke  it  to  death.  This  is  a  very  exciting 
tug-of-war  but  it  is  a  cruel  way  to  kill  animals. 
— Gertie  Fleming. 

THE  FOREST  FIRE 

There  was  a  big  forest  fire  six  miles  from 
our  camp  last  summer.  It  looked  closer  than 
it  was  because  there  was  so  much  smoke  around 
us.  My  brother-in-law  went  to  see  if  he  could 
get  work  fighting  it.  He  got  the  job  and 
found  it  was  a  big  one.  It  was  not  easy  to 
get  the  fire  out.  They  had  to  get  about  two 
hundred  C.  C.  C.  men  from  the  camps  near 
Missoula.  Next  they  brought  in  about  seven- 
ty-five outsiders. 

The  fire  had  spread  into  Idaho.  It  was 
the  biggest  fire  they  had  had  around  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  for  a  long  time.  They 
thought  it  covered  over  a  thousand  acres 

— Billy  Maxwell. 

ESKIMO  DOGS 

The  Eskimo  thinks  much  of  his  dogs.  Once 
there  was  a  hunter  who  went  far  away  from 
home  to  hunt  a  big  bear,  that  lived  on  the 
other   side   of  Greenland. 

He  was  gone  for  many  weeks.  He  did  not 
find  the  bear  that  he  had  heard  so  much 
about.  There  was  no  food  to  be  found.  One 
by  one  his  dogs  died  until  only  his  big,  king 
dog  was  left.  Though  the  man  was  starving 
he  could  not  bear  to  kill  the  dog  he  loved 
so  well. 

One  morning  he  went  out  and  braced  him- 
self to  kill  him.  He  knew  he  would  not  have 
strength  enough  to  get  home  without  food. 
The  dog  started  to  wag  his  tail  as  his  master 
came  near.  How  fast  it  wagged!  That  gave 
the  hunter  an  idea. 

Very  quickly  he  cut  off  the  dog's  tail. 
He  made  it  into  soup  for  both  of  them. 
Now  they  were  strong  enough  to  make  the 
trip  heme  and  his  good  dog  was  saved. — 
Buddy  Kopack. 

OUR  HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

We  had  our  Halloween  party,  October  31. 
We  were  all  dressed  in  different  costumes.  I 
was  a  clown.  First  we  had  a  grand  march 
so  everyone  could  see  all  the  costumes.  Then 
we  played  games.     We  had  cookies  and  grape 
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punch  for  refreshments.  We  all  had  a  very 
good  time. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

How    Fire    First   Came   To   The  Indians 

Long  ago  the  Indians  had  no  fire.  Three 
old  witches  guarded  the  only  fire  on  earth. 
They  hated  the  Indians  and  would  not  give 
them   a  tiny  spark. 

One  winter  it  was  very  cold  and  the  Indians 
were  freezing.  They  held  a  council  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  decided  to  ask 
the  animals  to  help  them.  The  wolf  was  the 
best  friend  they  had.  He  promised  to  help 
them  and  ask  the  other  animals  to  help,  too. 
When  he  gave  a  loud  sneeze  the  Indians 
were  to  give  a  loud  war  whoop. 

The  wolf  went  to  the  home  of  the  witches 
and  asked  if  Ke  could  warm  himself.  He  sat 
down  by  the  fiie  and  sneezed  three  times.  A 
loud  cry  was  he;- rd  outside.  The  witches  ran 
outside  to  see  What  it  was  and  the  wolf 
snatched  a  burning  stick.  Away  he  ran  to 
the  other  animals.  Each  one  took  it  and  ran 
with  it  a  ways.  There  was  nothing  left  but 
a  little  coal.  The  frog  took  it  and  jumped 
into  the  pond  so  the  witches  could  not  find  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  pond  he  meet  an 
Indian  boy.  He  put  some  dry  leaves  on  the 
coal  and  started  a  fire.  He  ran  to  the  Indian 
village  with  it.  The  Indians  were  so  glad  that 
they  danced  around  the  fire  and  sang. — 
Agnes  Jensen. 

THE  GAS  LINERS 

Five  years  ago  they  drilled  a  gas  well  at 
Baker,  Montana.  The  gas  was  piped  to  the 
Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota.  The  line  was 
about  a  mile  from  our  house.  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  work  and  used  to  go  to  watch 
it  as  often  as  I  could. 

They  used  a  ditch  digger  which  looked  like 
a  caterpillar,  with  a  wheel  on  the  back  of  it. 
The  wheel  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  with  teeth  all  around  it.  '  When  it 
is  digging  the  wheel  is  half  buried  in  the 
ground. 

A  tractor  is  used  to  lay  the  pipes.  They 
are  greased  to  keep  them  from  rusting.  Final- 
ly a  grader  scrapes  the  dirt  in  to  cover  up 
the  pipes. 

These  machines  do  the  work  very  rapidly 
and  take  the  place  of  many  men. — Mell  Ray 
Hoag. 

AN  ESKIMO  DOG 

Dick  Byrd  tells  strange  stories  about  the 
Eskimos  and  their  dogs.  He  says  the  Eskimo 
dog  is  the  strongest  animal  in  the  world. 

One  morning  he  found  one  of  his  dogs 
with  a  two-foot  whip  stock  hanging  out  of 
his  mouth.  He  took  hold  of  it  and  found 
that  the  dog  had  chewed  up  and  swallowed 
a  twenty  foot  sealskin  whip.  It  was  so  tough 
that  the  animal  could  not  bite  it  in  two. 

He  was  puzzled  and  asked  the  Eskimos 
what  to  do.  One  of  them  pushed  the  dog 
over  with  his  foot  and  held  him.  He  grabbed 
the  handle  of  the  whip  and  pulled  the  long 
line  out.  How  happy  the  poor  dog  must 
have   been! — Jimmie  Johnson. 


DIPPING  CANDLES 

In  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers  there 
were  no  lights  but  candles.  There  were  no 
factories  so  they  made  them  at  home.  The 
wicks  had  to  be  measured  very  carefully.  An 
iron  fork  was  stuck  in  the  soft  pine  table 
about  eight  inches  from  the  edge.  A  half 
dozen  loops  of  soft  candle  wicking  was  meas- 
ured and  cut  off.  These  were  doubled  and 
tv/isted  and  slipped  on  a  rod.  Six  wicks 
were    fastened    on    each    candle  rod. 

Two  rods  were  placed  over  the  backs  of 
two  chairs.  After  the  small  rods,  full  of  wicks, 
were  dipped  into  the  melted  tallow,  they  were 
hung  on  the  long  rods  to  dry.  When  the  last 
ones  were  dipped  the  first  ones  had  dried 
enough  to  be  dipped  again.  When  they  were 
plump  and  round  they  were  finished.  It 
needed  careful  work  to  get  them  even  and 
neat.  The  children  were  proud  when  they 
were   allowed   to   help. — Harlene  Totten. 

FLINT-LOCK  GUNS 

The  early  pioneers  had  much  more  trouble 
loading  their  rifles  than  men  have  today. 
Flint-lock  guns  were  loaded  at  the  muzzle. 
First  the  powder  was  measured  and  poured 
into  the  barrel.  Then  a  piece  of  buckskin 
was  laid  in  the  muzzle  to  place  the  bullet  on. 
This  was  pushed  down  the  barrel  with  a  ram- 
rod. Before  he  could  fire  he  had  to  prime 
the  flint-lock  with  a  little  powder.  The  double 
trigger  was  set  and  the  cock  drawn  back  and 
at  last  it  was   ready  to  fire. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  do  that  it 
took  a  long  time  to  get  ready  to  shoot.  Some- 
times the  gun  had  to  be  snapped  several  times 
before  it  would  fire. — Ruby  Girard. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Kenneth  Ricketts  has  completed  the  "Schu- 
bert Serenade,"  by  Franz  Schubert.  He  is 
now  studying  the  "Hungarian  Dance"  by  J. 
Brahms. 

Marshall  Brondum  has  completed  the 
"Scarf  Dance"  by  Chaminade  and  is  now 
working  hard  on  the  "Valse  in  E  flat"  by  A. 
Durand  op  83,  No.l. 

Floyd  McDowell  is  studying  the  "Maidens 
Prayer"   by   Thekla  Badarcveszka. 

David  Mainwaring  is  studying  the  "Flower 
Song"  by   Gustav  Lange. 

M.  D. 


Teaching  by  Example 
It  is  better  to  have  taught  by  example  than 
by  precept.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  one  can 
teach  by  precept  unless  he  also  teaches  by 
example.  "What  you  are  thunders  in  my 
ears  so  loudly  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  DR.  LONG 

Q^^NOTHER  outstanding  man  in  our  pro- 
fession has  passed  away.  Dr.  Long  was 
a  man  of  strong  character,  and  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  deaf  and  their  welfare. 
Being  deaf  himself  he  knew  the  problems  of 
the  deaf,  and  for  many  years  labored  unsel- 
fishly to  help  in  any  way  he  could  for  their 
benefit. 

Dr.  Long  will  be  missed  by  ail  who  knew 
him,  and   the  profession  suffers  a  great  loss. 

— G. 


■()- 


PARENT  COOPERATION 

CD  ECENTLY,  a  parent  of  one  of  our  bigin- 
V  ners  sent  her  child  a  booklet  in  which 
she  has  pasted  snapshots  of  the  family  and 
acquaintances.  Below  each  picture  she  had 
written  the  name  and  relationship  of  each 
person.  The  effort  and  thoughtf  ulness  of 
this  mother  will  be  repaid  tenfold.  The  book- 
let has,  already,  been  a  source  of  delight  for 
the  child,  and  throughout  the  year  it  will  be 
invaluable  in  explaining  various  facts  concern- 
ing the  child's  home  life.  For  example,  one 
small  boy  was  crestfallen  when  no  one  could 
tell  him  the  name  of  "a  woman"  at  home. 
"A  wcman"  proved  to  be  the  child's  sister-in- 
law.  How  much  time  could  have  been  saved, 
and  uncertainty  cleared  had  this  child  had  a 
book    of   snapshots    for    reference. — J.    D.  W. 

 0  


')^7HEN  the  mailman  brings  a  letter  to  a 
cerrain  boy  in  our  school,  he  is  the  envy 
of  his  clasrmates.  Each  letter  is  plainly  and 
legibly  written  in  rather  large  script.  The 
sentences  are  short  and  concise.  The  mother 
of  this  fortunate  child  has  visited  classwork 
and  is  familiar  with  the  child  s  vocabulary. 
She  usp'  lani^ua'^e  th"  ch'ld  understands,  and 
each    child   in   the   class   has   been  discovered 


copying  one  of  these  letters  verbatim,  substitut- 
ing his  or  her  name. 

Another  mother  interspersed  her  letters 
with  simple,  freehand  drawings  depicting  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  at  home.  Such  letters 
are  a  delight  to  the  child  and  instructive,  coo. 

J.  D.  W. 


ST.  LOUIS  AWARD  WINNER 

GIVES  IT  TO  DEAF  SCHOOL 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  founded  Central  Institute,  one  of 
the  best  private  residential  schools  for  the 
deaf   in   the  world. 

Dr.  Goldstein's  friends  in  the  profession 
appreciate  his  untiring  efforts  in  promoting 
the   welfare   of   the  deaf. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  the 
St.    Louis    Post  Dispatch: 

Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein,  founder  and  direct- 
or of  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  who 
yesterday  received  the  St.  Louis  Award  for 
1932-33  in  recognition  of  his  achievements 
and  research  in  problems  of  the  deaf,  gave  the 
^1000  prize  check  accompanying  the  award 
to    the  institute. 

Presentation  of  the  honor  was  made  in  a 
20-minute  ceremony  in  the  Mayor's  office  at 
City  Hall.  Although  no  public  announcement 
had  been  made  that  Dr  Goldstein  was  to  be 
the  recipient,  many  of  the  125  or  more  per- 
sons present  knew  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Award  Committee.  Among  those  there  were 
men  and  women  who  have  aided  in  the  work 
of  the  institute,  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  Dr.  Goldstein's  wife  and  daughter. 

A  hand-lettered  parchment,  embellished 
with  a  colored  picture  of  the  statue  of  St. 
Louis  in  Forest  Park,  was  handed  Dr.  Goldstein 
by  Dr.  Isidor  Loeb.     It  read: 

"This  certificate  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Max  A. 
Goldstein,  eminent  otologist,  scientist  and 
writer,  founder  and  director  of  Central  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  which  through  methods  de- 
vised and  developed  by  him,  has  brought  hap- 
piness and  greater  usefulness  to  those  handi- 
capped by  deafness  or  defects  in  speech.  His 
great  contributions  to  humanity  have  brought 
the  highest  honor  to  Metropolitan  St.  Louis." 

Or.  Goldstein,  expressing  thanks  for  the 
award,  said:  "Perhaps  I  should  add  that  this 
IS  ihe  greatest  moment  of  insipiration  in  my 
life,  but  frankly  that  happened  40  years  ago 
when,  as  a  young  student  in  Vienna,  I  had 
my  first  contact  with  the  deaf  child  and  real- 
ized that  in  working  for  him  there  was  great- 
er opportunity  than  in  simply  following  medi- 
cine and  surgery  I  am  just  as  active,  just  as 
enthusiastic  in  the  development  of  work  for 
the   deaf   child   as   I   have   ever  been. 

"Central  Institute  is  not  indebted  to  one 
man  alone  for  its  service,  because  we  have  had 
the  generosity,  loyalty  and  kindly  impulses  of 
St.   L,ouis  and  its  good  citizens,  and  a  faculty 
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that   has   stood   loyally   by  us." 

The  physician  related  how  scientists  in  vari- 
ous lines  had  been  gathered  together  to  further 
the  work,  which,  he  said,  had  evoked  a  growing 
esteem.  "My  slogan,  my  religion,  my  mission," 
he  concluded,  "has  been  help  to  the  handi- 
capped child.  I  would  like  to  say,  with  the 
committee's  approval,  that  this  check  will  be 
turned  over  to  my  first  love,  Central  Institute, 
because  goodness  knows,  they  need  the  money.  ' 

An  informal  reception  followed  the  ad- 
dresses. 

Central  Institute  was  established  in  1914  at 
Vandeventer  avenue  and  Westminister  place 
and  moved  to  818  South  Kmgshighway  two 
years  later.  A  large  modern  building  was 
erected  in  1928. 

 u  • 

FORTY-FOUR   YEARS   OF  STATEHOOD 

Forty-four  years  ago,  November  8,  Montana 
became  a  sovereign  state  of  the  American 
Union.  At  that  time  she  had  a  population 
of  about  140,000  and  had  already  produced 
a  tremendous  wealth  from  her  mountain 
storeshcutes  of  treasure.  The  gold  and  silver 
discoveries  of  the  sixties  and  the  seventies  in 
Montana  had  helped  prodigiously  in  the  na- 
tion's endeavor  to  overcome  the  depression 
that  followed  the  Civil  War.  The  amazing 
gold  outpjjt  from  Alder  gulch  and  Last  Chance 
gulch  and  other  fabulous  districts  of  early- 
day  Montana  had  enabled  the  government  at 
Washington  to  accumulate  a  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  that  made  its  return  to  the 
gold  standard  a  matter  devoid  of  chance  or 
doubt.  Then,  and  for  many  years,  the  Rocky 
mountains  of  western  United  States  constituted 
the  source  of  the  world's  greatest  gold  supply. 

At  the  time  of  statehood  the  cattle  industry 
already  had  established  itself.  The  famed 
Chisholm  trail  had  been  the  highway  that  had 
brought  the  vast  herds  of  long  horns  from 
the  Texas  prairies  to  the  luscious  grasses  of 
Montana's  hills  and  plains.  The  sheep  and 
wool  industry  was  rapidly  coming  into  prom- 
inence. Montana  forests  were  being  tapped 
by  rail  heads.  Drawn  by  the  lure  of  free  land, 
settlers  from  many  of  the  older  states,  en- 
couraged by  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
land  settlement  policy  ever  devised  by  govern- 
ment, cast  envious  eyes  upon  Montana  home- 
steads. The  government  had  set  up  a  public 
school  system.  It  had  encouraged  with  trem- 
endous gifts  of  other  lands  the  construction 
of  railroads  through  the  territory  that  was 
evolving   into  statehood. 

These  who  advocated  statehood  and  those 
in  Washington  who  finally  conferred  it,  re- 
garded Montana  as  one  of  the  richest  areas 
on   the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  44  years  since  statehood  was  con- 
ferred, Montana  has  borne  out  every  predic- 
tion of  the  natural  wealth  that  was  its  most 
superb  asset.  In  her  mountains,  has  been 
unccvered  billions  of  wealth  in  precious  and 
base  metals  and  in  gems,  while  her  agriculture, 
developing    from    the    government's    policy  of 


free  land,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  pro- 
ducing the  finest  quality  foodstuffs  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Her  falling 
waters  have  been  harnessed  and  her  people 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  electrical  energy  at 

a      minimum      of      cost  — Montana 

Standard 

•—  ■  0  

THE    MONTANA  DINOSAUR 

Geologists  as  well  as  federal  financiers 
speak  in  terms  of  large  figures.  The  latter 
have  long  since  ceased  to  worry  about  the 
thousands  and  the  hundreds,  but  are  content 
to  let  It  go  in  round  numbers  of  millions  and 
billions.  Unearthers  of  fossils  of  ancient  life 
follow  the  same  practice. 

Witness  the  report  of  Dr.  Barnum  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  that  he  and  his 
associates  are  digging  up  the  skeleton  of  a 
dinosaur  in  Montana  122,000,000  years  old. 
Assuming  that  this  animal  enjoyed  an  active 
life  equivalent  in  years  to  that  of  Methuselah, 
his  birth  would  date  back  122,000,969  years^ 
which  was  122,000,5  28  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

Of  course,  the  calculation  may  be  off  a 
year  or  two,  but  what  is  a  year  or  even  a 
million  years,  to  a  Montana  dinosaur?  Too 
bad  he  can't  be  here  to  get  a  giggle  out 
of  the  Italo-Norse  controversy  over  whether 
It  was  Columbus  or  Eric  the  Red  who  dis- 
covered   America. — The  Spokesman-Review. 


SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

From  April  7  to  June  30,  more  than  ^1,300,- 
000  was  spent  for  beer  in  Montana  At  the 
sae  rate  the  expenditure  for  beer  in  Montana 
would   reach  the   total  of  $5,500,000. 

At  the  same  time  much  has  been  said  about 
the  tremendous  cost  of  education,  and  the  need 
for  strict  economy,  removal  of  waste,  cur- 
tailment  and  retrenchment. 

During  the  past  year,  rural,  elementary 
and  high  school  education  in  Montana  cost 
less  than  $11,000,000.  This  amount  of  money 
was  used  for  the  moral,  mental  and  physical 
development  of  120,000  boys  and  girls  of  our 
great  state. 

Think  this  over  carefully.  The  money  spent 
for  beer  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  spent  for 
the  education  of  60,000  boys  and  girls  If 
the  taxpayers  of  Montana,  during  a  period  of 
unparalleled  depression,  can  afford  to  spend 
this  vast  sum  of  $5,500,000  for  beer  to  satisfy 
an  imaginative  need,  is  there  any  justification 
for  such  drastic  reductions  in  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  our  youth? — Adapted 
from  the  Journal  of  Montana  Education  As- 
sociation. 


Cheer  up  folks.  The  zoo  keepers  say  that 
ten  years  is  the  maximum  life  span  for  a  wolf. 
— Selected. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

^  Forrest  Grove  was  delighted  with  the  jack- 
o'  lantern  from  home. 

Richard  McCarthy  treated  his  class,  and 
still  has  a  bag  of  cookies  from  his  last  box. 

Stuart  Bart  and  Victoria  Herbold  received 
Hall  oween  boxes. 

Donald  Nelson  and  Charles  Hamlin  are 
still  talking  about  the  Halloween  party. 

Irene  Clark  has  gained  six  pounds  since 
school  started. 

Vivian  Miller  dressed  as  a  soldier  for  the 
masquerade.     She  carried  a  toy  gun. 

Frances  Kombol  has  lost  two  front  teeth. 
We'll  be  happy  when  the  new  teeth  come  in. 

John  Fitzwilliams  writes  such  good  sentences 
using  verbs  we've  learned. 

J.  D.  W. 


It  is  snowing  today.  The  wind  is  blowing. 
It  is  cold. 

Julia  IS  sick.     I   am  sorry. — Gladys  Roose. 

We  played  out-doors  yesterday.  It  was  cold. 
I  gave  a  marble  to  Richard. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

My  mother  bought  a  rabbit  last  summer.  It 
was  gray. 

Tom  has  a  white  shirt. 

Ed  is  a  good  boy.  He  wrote  on  the  black- 
board.— Bozo  Kosanovich. 

We   were   silly  yesterday.     We  laughed. 

Miss  Serumgard  went  to  Helena  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  bought  some  books  and  candy. 
She  gave  us  some  candy  today. — Adele  Mudro. 

"Vesterday  two  men  came  to  school.  We 
talked. 

The   boys   will   go    to   town  tomorrow. 

—Joe  Gill. 

Adele  has  a  new  dress.     It  is  short. 
Helen  cried  today. — Ed  Lappin 

We  girls  went  to  the  hospital  last  Sunday. 
A  doctor  looked  at  our  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and 
throats. 

It   is   November   now. — Theresa  Connors. 

October  nineteenth  was  my  birthday.  I  was 
ten  years  old.  We  had  a  party  in  the  after- 
noon. We  ate  chocolate  covered  cherries, 
apples,  and  cookies.  We  played  catch,  and 
hide  the  fish.  We  had  fun. — Florence  Driscoll. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 

Richard's  dormitory  was  cold  this  morning. 
Snow  came  in  the  window.  Tommy  ran  into 
the  room.  He  fell  into  the  wet  snow.  He 
got  wet. 

Miss  Serumgard  has  a  new  book  to  color 
I  like  it. — Tom  Mitchell. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  Halloween  .  In  the 
evening  we  put  on  our  costumes  and  masks. 
We  looked  funny.  I  was  a  robber.  We 
went  to  a  party  m  the  gym.  We  waited  for 
a  long  time  for  some  people  to  come.  They 
came  and  we  marched  around  the  gym. 
Adele  and  Bobby  won  the  prizes  for  the  small 
boys  and  girls.  Adele  was  a  Spanish  girl. 
She  received  a  pretty  red  purse.  Bobby  was 
a  football  boy.  He  got  a  football.  We  played 
games.  We  pinned  a  tail  on  a  cat.  We  had 
cookies  and  grape  punch  for  lunch.  The  punch 
was  good.  The  small  children  went  to  bed 
—Me  rcedes  Mayberry. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Bobby,  Tom,  Eddie, 
Glenn  and  I  went  to  the  field  and  played  with 
a  football.  After  a  while  Edward,  James, 
Buddy,  Fred,  Don,  Richard  and  Tommy  came 
to  play.  We  played  for  a  long  time.  Glenn 
went  to  the  playroom.  Mrs.  McGuire  told  him 
to  tell  us  to  get  washed.  Glenn  ran  and  told 
us  to  wash  our  faces  and  hands.  We  said, 
"We  wiU  not  wash  up."  Richard  said,  "We 
must  go."  We  went  to  washroom  and  cleaned 
up.  We  combed  our  hair.  We  sat  on  a  bench 
m  the  play  room  and  Tommy  told  us  a  story. 

— Robert  Rummell. 
Yesterday  afternoon  Richard  and  Tommy 
were  late  with  their  work.  Mrs.  Low  was  cross. 
Richard  and  Tommy  did  not  play  in  the  yard 
because  Mrs.  Low  punished  them. — Fred 
Lavoie. 

A  new  girl  came  to  school  yesterday.  Her 
name  is  Caroline  Avery.  She  can  sign  and 
spell.  She  went  to  school  in  Washington  last 
year. 

Yesterday  afternoon  some  of  the  big  girls 
went  to  town.  Some  of  the  little  girls  have 
not  been  to  town  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

— Evelyn  Higdem. 

Last  night  Frank  and  William  teased  John. 
He  chased  them.  William  and  Frank  hid  in 
the  fire-escape.  He  looked  for  them  for  a  long 
tirne,  but  he  could  not  find  them.  He  sat 
near  the  fire-escape.  He  heard  them  and 
chased  them  again.  He  caught  them,  but  they 
ran  away  from  him.  They  hid  in  another 
place.  John  went  to  the  library.  Frank  and 
William   had   a  good   time. — Leonard  Mount. 

After  gym  class  yesterday  afternoon,  we 
went  to  the  sewing  room.  I  mended  ten 
blouses  and  Alma  mended  eight  blouses. 

— Gladys  Henry. 

The   sky    was   pink   last   night.      Helen  told 
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Miss  Brones  that  it  would  be  hot  the  next  day, 
because  the  sky  was  pink. 

I  hke   to   wear  my  green  and   white  dress. 

I   think   it   is   pretty. — Edith  Johnson. 

Today  is  Bobby's  birthday.  He  is  ten  years 
old.  Maybe  his  parents  will  come  today  and 
bring  him  a  cake.  If  they  do,  we  shall  have 
a  party. — Dale  Glasser. 

October  27  was  my  birthday.  Miss  Murphy 
gave  me  a  pretty  tie.     I  thanked  her. 

My  parents,  my  sister,  and  my  grandma 
came  last  Friday  afternoon.  Tom  Mitchell 
and  I  went  heme  with  them.  When  I  went  in 
the  house  I  saw  many  of  my  friends.  I  was 
surprised.  They  gave  me  many  presents.  My 
father  gave  me  a  pair  of  boots.  All  of  my 
friends  spanked  me.  We  ate  supper  and  played, 
some  games. 

My  father  and  I  went  duck  hunting  yester- 
day. My  father  shot  seven  ducks.  He  gave 
three  to  his  friends  and  one  to  me.  I  was 
very  happy. — Bobby  Guerre. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Bobby  asked  his  class, 
Florence  Driscoil  and  Tom  Mitchell  to  a  party 
We  came  to  our  school-room.  We  bobbed 
for  apples  and  played  some  games.  Miss 
Murphy  made  some  duck  and  dressing  sand- 
wiches. They  were  delicious.  We  had  a  very 
good  time  at  Bobby's  party. — Tommy  Bailey. 

I  received  a  box  from  home.  I  got  some 
peanuts  and  candy,  a  jack-o'lantern,  a  Bible, 
and  som.e  funny  papers.  We  read  the  funny 
papers. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  received  a  letter 
from  Betty  MuUikin.  She  wrote,  "Were  you 
surprised  to  see  Helen  and  Adelene  Chinadle, 
or  did  you  know  they  were  coming?"  I  laughed 
because  Betty  thought  they  were  here.  They 
came  last  night,  but  I  did  not  see  them  until 
this  morning.  I  thought  they  would  come 
Saturday. — Clarice  Petrick. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Joe  Gill  had  a  birthday  October  twenty- 
fifth.  His  mother  came  over  from  Butte  and 
brought  seme  apples,  home-made  candy,  and 
a  big  angel  food  cake.  At  4:15  in  the  after- 
noon we  had  a  party  in  Miss  Terry's  room. 
We  played  games  and  had  refreshments. 
Kate  Boggio,  Arthur  Sylvester  and  Joe  Gill 
got  some  birthday  money  in  the  cake. — Edna 
Kupfer. 

Mr.  Altop  bought  some  leather  this  week. 
I  will  make  two  bridles  for  Mr.  Callahan  and 
Miss    Donnelly. — John  Savage. 


Last  Tuesday  afternoon  we  decorated  the 
gym  for  Halloween.  We  went  to  the  party 
at   7  o'clock. 

First,  we  had  the  grand  march  to  see  who 
would  get  the  prizes  for  the  best  costumes. 
I  was  disappointed  when  no  one  in  my  class 
was  chosen.  After  we  had  played  games  for 
a   short   time,    refreshments   were  served. 

After  the  little  boys  and  girls  went  to  bed, 
we  danced  until  10:30  o'clock.  We  all  had 
a    good    time. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

I  am  working  in  the  shop  this  year.  I  can 
make  and  repair  harnesses  and  halters.  I  live 
on  a  farm  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  harness 
to   take  home  with  me. — Emil  Ehret. 

Last  Saturday  the  public  school  boys  played 
football  with  the  Deaf  boys.  The  score  was 
7  to  6  for  the  local  team. — James  O'Brien. 

I  went  home  last  Friday  afternoon  and 
stayed  until  Sunday  afternoon.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  station  I  didn't  see  any  one  there 
so  I  had  to  walk  to  school.  Mother  told  me 
I  could  come   home  again  for  Thanksgiving. 

— Richard  MuUins. 

I  had  a  birthday  October  24.  Mother  sent 
me  a  box  of  nice  presents  and  some  good 
things  to  eat. — Buddy  Evans. 

Miss  Terry  took  the  girls  for  a  walk  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  We  went  to  the  public 
school  play  ground  and  played  for  thirty 
minutes.  Then  we  went  to  town  and  came 
home. — Kate  Boggio. 


We  had     our     Halloween   party  Tuesday 

night.  Every    body    was    happy    because  we 

didn't  have  to 
Ruddy. 


go     to     study   hall. — Jack 


MANUAL  DEPARTMENT 

It  snowed  today. 

T  read  a  book  last  Thursday. 

Donald  Dyrdahl  came  to  school  last  Sunday. 

My  home  is  in  Bozeman,  Montana.  I  will 
go  home  in  June. 

The  girls  and  boys  had  a  party  last  Tuesday. 
Raymond  J  ohnson  went  to  the  Halloween 
party.    All  the  boys  played  with  Miss  Murphy. 

— Gerald  Moe. 

We  had  a  picnic  at  home  on  October  9. 
We  had  sandwiches,  pickles,  cakes,  potatoes, 
beets,  turkey,  raisin  bread,  a  salad,  pumpkin 
and  apple  pie,  and  ice  cream  and  cake. 

I  will  write  a  letter  to  my  sister  Florence. 
Last  summer  I  visited  my  sister's  home  to  see 
the  baby. 

Maybe  our  family  will  move  to  Malta.  Arvil 
and  Delmar  work  in  the  shop  in  the  yards  near 
Malta. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

The  boys  and  girls  looked  for  some  old 
clothes  for  the  Halloween  party.  The  pupils 
walked  to  the  gym  Tuesday  evening.  Miss 
Brones  gave  the  boys  and  girls  some  prizes. 
We  had  some  cookies  and  grape-juice.  We 
danced  on  the  gym  floor.     We  played  games. 

Some  big  rabbits  will  come  to  school  this 
winter.  They  will  eat  the  grass  on  the  lawn. 
The  pupils  will  see  some  of  the  rabbits  run 
and   jump    in   the   yard. — Teddy  Helm. 
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On  October  thirty  first  we  went  to  the  gym- 
nasium for  the  Halloween  party.  We  sat  and 
waited  while  some  of  the  children  marched. 
We  played  games.  We  had  a  match  box  race, 
a  pole  race  and  a  basketball  race.  We  had 
grape-juice  and  cookies  for  refreshments.  They 
tasted   very   good.     We  danced. 

The  Feeble  Minded  boys  came  here.  They 
jumped  through  the  window  and  upset  things. 
The  big  deaf  boys  were  angry. — Orin  Miles. 

It    is    snowing    this  morning. 

We  went  to  a  Halloween  party  in  the  gym. 
We  ate  some  cookies  and  drank  some  grape- 
juice.     We  played  games. 

Eunice  and  I  made  the  beds. 

Miss  Brones  gave  us  some  candy.  She  is 
very  kind. 

I  get  a  letter  from  my  mother  every  Monday. 
I   love   my    parents. — Alma  Clifton. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  Henry 
yesterday  afternoon. 

We  went  to  the  Library  and  Study  Hall 
last  night. 

Saturday  afternoon  we  went  to  town  then 
in   the   evening  we   went   to   Literary  Society. 

We  shall  go  to  the  Thanksgiving  party  on 
November  30.     Next  month  will  be  December. 

— Eugene  Boggio. 

It  is  snowing  this  morning. 

Miss  Sturdevant  walked  with  the  girls'  gym 
class   on   Wednesday.      We   saw    many  cattle. 

The  wind  broke  the  door  in  the  tunnel,  near 
the  kitchen. 

Yesterday  I  folded  the  baby's  dress  and  sent 
it  to  Merle.  Merle  will  be  surprised  when 
she  opens  the  package. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother.  It 
contained  25  cents  and  some  stamps.  I 
thanked  her. 

Helei-L  and  Adele  Chinadle  came  back  to 
visit  school.    The  girls  were  happy  to  see  them 

— Opal  Dickey. 

I   am   happy,  because   it  is  snowing  today. 

I  live  in  Troy,  Montana.  My  father  works 
on  a  farm.     I  will  work  on  the  railroad  track. 

I  will  try  to  find  a  brown  rabbit.  I  will  look 
in   the  snow.     I   will   make  a   rabbit  pen. 

— Charles  Peck. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

THE  WRECK 

Last  week  my  Uncle  saw  a  bus  wreck.  The 
bus  had  twenty-three  children  in  it.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  hurt  badly,  while  eight  climbed 
out  of  the  bus  uninjured.  My  Uncle  said  that 
one  boy  had  his  head  caved  in.  One  of  the 
small  boys  died,  because  his  jaw,  his  collar 
bone,  his  arm  and  one  leg  were  broken.  Three 
small  girls  had  their  arms  broken  and  there 
were  many  cuts  on  their  bodies.  They  were 
all    sisters. — Florence  Smith. 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother.  It  had  a  two  dollar  bill 
in  it.  Mother  sent  me  some  news  which  I 
enjoyed.  Tomorrow  my  aunt  will  send  me 
some  money. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Arthur  Sylvester 
and  I  went  to  town.  I  bought  four  sacks  of 
candy.  We  came  back  to  school.  I  enjoyed 
the  candy — Edward  Petek. 

Alfred's  mother  and  father  and  their  friends 
came  to  see  Alfred  and  I  yesterday  morning. 
They  went  home  this  morning. 

I  fixed  Jack's  watch  and  it  is  running  all 
right  now. 

An  airplane  flew  over  Boulder  at  noon 
yesterday, — Bozo  Janich. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She 
told  me  that  our  family  had  moved  to  another 
home.  They  moved  last  month  after  I  left 
home. 

We  have  two  new  girls  in  school.  One  of 
them  came  from  Wyoming  and  the  other 
came  from  Washington.  The  girl  who  came 
from  Washington  was  a  student  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vancouver.  She  is 
in  the  nineth  grade.— Eunice  Brandt. 

Last  Saturday  Edward,  John  and  I  helped 
Mr.  Altop  chop  some  cord  wood.  Mr.  Altop 
wanted  to  finish  before  the  weather  got  cold. 
We   earned   a  little  money. 

Willard  Stickney  and  John  Savage  finished 
the  fence  last  week. 

John  bought  a  chicken  last  Saturday  in 
town  and  took  it  over  to  Mr.  Altop's  home. 
John  killed  the  chicken  and  put  it  in  hot 
water.  John,  Edward  and  I  dressed  the  chicken 
and  Mrs.  Altop  cooked  it.  He  gave  some 
of  the  chicken  to  his  friends. — Thomas  Chop. 

HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

Last  Tuesday  we  had  a  Halloween  party. 
We  went  to  the  gym  at  seven  o'clock.  We 
wore  funny  costumes.  The  teachers  looked 
at  us  to  see  if  they  knew  who  we  were.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  wouldn't  tell  who  they 
were.  The  small  boys  and  girls  walked  around 
and  around.  Mrs.  Griffin  decided  to  give 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  prizes.  Bobby 
Guerre  and  Adele  Mudro  got  prizes  for  their 
best  costumes.  Then  the  big  boys  and  girls 
walked.  Elma  won  first  place  among  the 
big  girls  and  got  a  pretty  scarf  for  her  prize. 
Harry  won  the  first  place  for  the  big  boys  and 
got  a  knife  for  his  prize.  Then  we  played 
games.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We  had  grape 
Juice  and  cookies  for  refreshments.  The  big 
blind  boys  played  for  us  and  we  danced  until 
10:30.  We  enjoyed  the  party  very  much. — 
Catherine  Noyd. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend 

Nettie. 

We  went  to  the  chapel  where  Mr.  Kemp 
told  us  some  stories.  After  chapel  we  girls 
went  for  a  long  walk  with  Miss  Sturdevant 
and  the  boys  walked  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
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Last  night  we  went  to  the  show.  The  name 
of  the  pictures  were  "Naughty  Boy,"  "The 
Fire   Detective,"   and    "Craig's  Wife." 

We  are  having  tests  this  week.  I  hope  I 
will  get  good  marks.  We  had  an  Arithmetic 
test  this  morning. 

Last    Saturday    was    Mrs.    Watts'  birthday. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

Some  of  the  Catholic  boys  and  girls  are 
glad  to  go  to  Catholic  Church. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  going  home 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  are  Thomas 
Chcp,  Billy  Meyers,  Edward  Olson,  William 
Fritch,  Frank  Sullivan,  Florence  Smith,  Joe 
Gill,  Eddy  Lappin  and  Laura  Manza.  We 
hope  we  will  have  a  good  time  and  a  nice 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

My  father  told  me  he  might  drive  to  Boul- 
der, to  take  Bill,  Frank  and  I  to  Butte. 

My  mother  will  buy  me  a  new  bike  on 
Christmas  and  I  can  bring  it  to  school  and 
keep  it  until  spring. 

I:  is  very  stormy  this  morning. — Billy 
Meyers. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  hurried  to  see  the 
new  boy.  We  were  happy  to  see  him.  Mrs. 
McGuire  told  us  that  the  new  boy  was  not 
deaf  and  that  he  would  be  sent  to  the  school 
for  the  Feeble  Minded.  We  thought  he  was 
Richard  Johnson,  but  we  were  mistaken.  We 
are  still  hoping  that  Richard  will  come  here  to 
school.  I  knew  him  two  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  the  Great  Falls  school.    He  was  in  my  class. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  Grandmother  and  Step- 
Grandfather  went  to  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Helena.  The  men  were  looking  for 
gold,  lead  and  iron.  Some  of  them  found 
a  few  pieces  of  gold  in  the  rocks.  My  uncle 
owns  some  of  the  land.  I  never  saw  the  gold 
in  the  rocks,  but  I  had  seen  my  grandfather's 
mines  and  some  gold  when  I  was  a  very  small 
boy.  I  had  forgotten  that  it  shines.  My  mother 
said  that  my  grandfather  had  found  many 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Helena 
years   ago. — Harry    Britzius,  Jr. 

A  new  girl  came  here  last  week.  She  had 
been  in  school  at  Washington.  Her  name  is 
Caroline  Avery.  She  has  dimples  and  long 
brown  hair.  Some  of  her  signs  are  different 
from  ours. 

My  sister  Frances  didn't  go  home  with  me 
last  summer.  She  went  home  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Watts.  At  first  they  drove  thru  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  Wyoming  then  to 
Idaho  to  see  Mr.  Watts'  father.  They  stayed 
there  until  July,  then  went  to  Spokane  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  live.  I  received  many 
letters  from  Frances.      They  had  a  good  time. 

— Annie  Kombol. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  last  week. 
She  told  me  that  her  little  daughter  could 
stand  up  alone  and  is  learning  to  walk.  She 
cannot  walk  by  herself,  but  she  must  hold  to 
someone's  hand.  My  sister  said  that  her  little 
girl  was  growing  fast. — Rose  Feyhl. 


VISITING 

My  father  and  mother  came  to  see  me  last 
summer.  They  brought  my  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  with  them.  They  came  from  their 
home  in  South  Dakota.  We  were  glad  to  see 
them  again.  I  had  not  seen  my  sister  for 
seven  years,  and  I  had  not  seen  our  parents 
for  about  two  and  half  years. 

— Hildegarde  Wudel 

SNOWING 

Last  night  it  snowed.  The  window  near  my 
bed  was  open  but  it  was  not  very  cold.  I 
think  It  will  snow  again  because  the  weather 
looks  unsettled.  There  is  a  little  snow  on  the 
ground.  If  it  snows  enough  on  the  hills,  we 
might  go  coasting  next  Saturday,  We  could 
have  lots  of  fun. — Lyle  Olsen. 

THE  PARTY 

My  best  friend  asked  Catherine  and  me  if 
we  would  like  to  have  a  party,  with  her  family. 
We  told  her  we  would  be  glad  to  go. 

My  mother  received  a  letter  from  Fred. 
He  told  her  he  would  come  home  for  his 
vacation  and  would  see  Catherine  and  me 
before  we  went  to  school. 

My  mother  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Henrich 
and  told  her  we  could  not  go  to  the  party 
with  her  because  Fred  was  coming  home. 

After  supper  we  went  to  Whitehall  and 
brought  Fred  home.  He  will  go  to  Lewistown 
next  month.  He  is  a  pharmacist. — Bertha 
Noyd. 

MY  MOTHER'S  FISHING  TRIP 
Last  summer  my  mother  and  her  friends 
went  fishing  on  Swan  river.  It  was  about 
75  miles  from  Missoula.  She  caught  about 
six  or  seven  fish.  They  stayed  there  about 
four  days.  When  mother  came  back,  I  was 
glad  to  see  her  again.  The  next  morning  we 
ate   all    of   the   fish. — Mona  Frazier. 

OUR  WORK 

We  are  very  busy  in  the  shop.  We  are 
making  grain  bins  and  feed  racks  for  the  Lazy 
T  ranch.  As  soon  as  we  have  completed  them 
we  will  have  them  taken  to  the  ranch  to  set 
the  wheat  bins  and  racks.  The  Lazy  T  ranch 
is  about  16  miles  south  east  of  our  school. 

— Theodore  Ohlson. 

HERDING  CATTLE 

My  brother  Howard  came  to  my  home  from 
Lodge  Grass  last  summer.  My  folks  said  the 
cattle  would  not  eat  the  grass  in  the  pasture 
because  it  was  too  dry.  Dad  wanted  Howard 
to  take  all  the  cattle  to  his  ranch  at  Lodge 
Grass.  There  was  good  grazing  in  the  pasture 
at    Lodge    Grass. — Raymond  Johnson. 

MY  JOB 

I  worked  for  Mr.  Altop  last  Satrday  after- 
noon. I  put  in  some  new  fence  posts  around 
Mr,  Altop's  yard  and  nailed  barbed  wire  on- 
to the  posts.  John  Savage  helped  me  with 
the  job.  We  each  earned  fifty  cents  for  the 
half  days  work.  We  were  glad  to  earn  that 
much  on  such  an  easy  job. — Willard  Stickney. 
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ELBOW  CREEK 

Early  one  morning  my  family  and  I  drove 
down  to  Elbow  Creek.  It  was  105  miles  to  the 
creek.  On  the  way  we  passed  Seeley  Lake  and 
Lindbergh  Lake.  We  stopped  to  gather  huck- 
leberries before  we  reached  Elbow  Creek.  After 
we  arrived  we  decided  to  stay  a  few  days  in 
our  tent.  Dad  and  I  caught  a  few  fish.  There 
were  many  trails  and  people  could  not  go 
alone  through  the  forest  because  it  was  dan- 
gerous. Many  people  have  been  lost  in  the 
forest.  One  time  it  rained  all  night  an  day. 
Our  tent  was  so  wet,  that  we  decided  to  leave 
for  home.  The  road  was  damp.  It  took 
us  four  hours  to   get  home  in  the  rain. 

— Florence  Reinke. 

VISITING 

My  brother  and  his  friends  came  to  see 
me  last  Thursday.  I  was  glad  to  see  them 
again.  He  brought  me  a  box  of  fruit,  candy, 
cookies  and  gum.  He  stayed  for  some  time. 
I  talked  with  him.  Then  he  went  home  in 
his  car.  My  family  will  come  to  see  me  if  the 
weather    is    very    warm. — Laura  Manza. 

A  REPORT  CARD 

Yesterday  I  made  up  the  press  forms  for 
report  cards.  I  took  the  chase  down  stairs 
to  proof  it.  After  I  made  a  copy  of  the  card, 
I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Kemp  to  see  if  the  proof 
was  all  right.  He  said  the  proof  was  all  right. 
I  took  it  to  the  office  to  show  Miss  Wessel. 
She  said  it  was  all  right.  When  I  got  back 
to  the  print  shop,  I  measured  the  sheets  for 
the  report  cards.  I  cut  about  1600  pieces 
from  40  sheets. — Edward  Olson. 


Locals  From  The  Girls'  Side 

Eunice  Brandt,  Girls'  Reporter 


On  October  thirty-first  we  had  a  Halloween 
party.  The  children  wore  "hard  time"  cos- 
tumes. Elnia  Erickson  and  Adela  Mudro  won 
prizes  for  the  best  Halloween  costumes.  We 
congratulated    them    on    their  prizes. 

Laura  Manza's  family  came  to  see  her  on 
October  thirty-first.  She  was  glad  to  see 
them  again. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd's  two  brothers 
shot  two  deer.  Fred  Noyd  got  a  four  point 
buck  and  Albert  Noyd  got  a  two  point -buck. 

Hildegarde  Wudel  called  some  of  the  girls 
to  sec  an  airplane  this  afternoon. 

Rose  Olsen  went  to  her  cousins  home  three 
weeks  ago. 

Adela  Mudro's  family  came  to  school  to 
see  her  on  October  thirty-first  and  her  mother 
gave  her  a  beautiful  costume  for  the  Hal- 
lowen  party. 

Gladys  Roose  received  a  package  from 
her  mother. 

Theresa  Connors  received  a  package  from 
home    for  Halloween. 

Florence  Driscoll's  mother  came  here  to 
sef  her  She  tock  her  to  the  cafe  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  they  came  back  to  school.  Then 
her   mother   went  home. 


Florence  Smith  may  go  home  for  Thanks- 
giving day. 

Clarice  Petrick  may  be  promoted  to  the 
fifth  grade  tomorow  morning.  She  is  surely 
glad.  She  hopes  she  will  get  good  marks 
when  she  is  in  the  fifth  grade. 

We  have  two  new  girls.  Their  names  are 
Rose  Fehyl  and  Caroline  Avery.  Rose  Fehyl 
came  from  Wyoming  and  the  other  girl  came 
from  Washington.  She  was  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

Irene  Clark's  family  came  to  see  her  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  She  was  pleased  to  see 
them  again.  Her  mother  gave  some  funny 
papers  and  candy  to  the  small  girls.  When 
her    family    went    home,    Irene    felt  lonesome 

Florence  Smith  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother.  Her  mother  told  her  about  a  lady 
who  put  her  two  children  to  bed,  one  four 
months  old  and  one  twenty  months  old,  and 
went  to  visit  her  neighbors.  When  the  lady 
came  home  the  house  was  on  fire.  It  was  so 
near  burned  that  she  couldn't  get  the  children 
out.  They  both  burned  to  death.  They  got 
the  bodies  out  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Edith  Johnson  receives  the  funny  papers 
every    Sunday  morning. 


Locals  From  The  Boys'  Side 

William    "Bill"    Fritch,    Boys'  Reporter 


Charles  Peck  wanted  to  catch  some  rabbits 
so  he  has  made  a  box  and  now  he  is  trying 
to    trap  them. 

Raymond  Johnson  and  Willard  Stickney 
are  learning  to  box.  They  would  like  to  be- 
come champs  some  day. 

Edward  Baker  has  asked  Mrs.  Low  for  a 
letter  every  day  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Yes- 
terday he  received  one,  and  he  is  very  happy. 

Dr.  Griffin  told  Mrs.  Low  that  we  boys 
should  remain  outside  after  we  come  back 
from    the    shops.      The    boys   are  dissatisfied. 

Mrs.  Low  received  a  letter  from  her  friend. 
She  said  that  Doran  Stoltenberg,  a  pupil  of 
this  school  last  year,  had  left  the  Iowa  School 
recently.  He  is  now  going  to  High  School  at 
Livingston.  We  boys  are  wondering  how  he 
will  succeed  in  the  public  school. 

Frank  Sullivan's  mother  came  here  last 
Sunday  to  visit  him.  She  gave  him  some  candy 
and  fruit  and  he  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it. 

The  boys  are  interested  in  playing  check- 
ers. When  even  they  have  a  minute  to  spare, 
thev  get  a  checkerboard  and  start  a  game. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  planning  on  going 
home  for  Thanksgiving. 

Frank  Sullivan  went  to  Helena  with  Mrs. 
Stevens  and  the  nurse  last  week  to  have  one 
of  his  teeth  treated. 

The  members  of  the  P.  H.  Brown  Literary 
Society  are  going  to  have  a  "hard  times"  party 
next  month.  We  expect  to  have  a  nice  time 
and   loads  of  fun. 
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